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Wales in Patagonia 


by BRYN WILLIAMS 


Most people know that Wales is a country apart, 
quite distinct from other regions in Britain, with 
her own language and traditions; but compara- 
tively few have heard that there is another Wales, 
preserving the same language and traditions, 
seven thousand miles away in South America, 
on the plains and among the mountains of 
Patagonia in the southern part of the Argentine. 
It is sometimes referred to as “The Welsh Colony’, 
and it was there that I spent my childhood, attend- 
ing a Spanish school up to the age of thirteen, 
then working on a farm, in a cooperative store 
and in a garage, until I came to Wales at the age 
of twenty, speaking Spanish and Welsh fluently, 
but with no English. Last year I visited my native 
country in Patagonia after an absence of thirty- 
five years. 

Life was very hard in Wales a century ago, with 
some oppression and much poverty, and thou- 
sands of her people had to emigrate every year. 
Many went to English cities such as London, 
Liverpool and Manchester, others to various parts 
of the world; but most of them went to the 
United States of America where they founded 
Welsh communities, with their own chapels and 
literary activities, publishing newspapers and 
books in their own language. Within a generation 
or two these communities disintegrated. Many of 
the migrants, having learnt to speak English, 
scattered further afield, and the rest were absorbed 
gradually and became American citizens, losing 
their identity as Welshmen. Their children could 
not speak Welsh and had no interest in keeping 
the old traditions alive. 

Certain of the leaders of these American com- 
munities cherished the idea of establishing part 
of this flood of emigrants from Wales in some 
uninhabited part of the United States such as 
Oregon, or else in British Columbia, near Van- 
couver. Finally, however, they decided on 
Patagonia. There they hoped to find a large tract 
of land, unclaimed by any government and free 
from other white settlers, where they could 
achieve material prosperity and at the same time 

preserve their language, culture and way of life 
in a little Wales beyond the seas. 

The outbreak of the American Civil War in 
1861 caused these leaders to abandon the project, 


and it was left to a small committee of Welsh- 
men in Liverpool to carry it through. As they had 
no financial resources and very little knowledge 
and experience in these matters, there was much 
bungling and unnecessary suffering. Although the 
Argentine had no legal claim to Patagonia at the 
time, the committee sent out two emissaries to 
arrange a contract with the Argentine Govern- 
ment. With a crew of convicts from the penal 
settlement at Patagones, 500 miles south of 
Buenos Aires as the crow flies, these two men 
ventured down the dangerous coast of Patagonia 
in a cutter at grave risk to their lives. After sailing 
400 miles southward from Patagones, they 
reached the mouth of the Chubut valley. This 
valley is about seventy miles in length and six to 
ten miles wide, through which the Chubut, a large 
river, winds its way from the west to the South 
Atlantic Ocean. 

All previous attempts at settling this coast had 
failed, mainly because of attacks by Indians, who 
killed the men and carried the women and 
children into captivity. Despite Darwin’s state- 
ment that ‘the curse of sterility was on the land’, 
the two emissaries brought back a good report; 
and although there was no great enthusiasm for 
the project in Wales itself, they persuaded 153 
people, including women and children, to 
emigrate there in 1865. 

The committee chartered a tea-clipper of 447 
tons called the Mimosa, adapting her to carry 
passengers by nailing planks along the walls of 
her holds, which served as sleeping-quarters for 
the women and children, though they had no 
port-holes and only a rickety ladder leading to 
the deck. This small vessel sailed from Liverpool 
on a May evening, with the Red Dragon flying 
bravely from her masthead. The life must have 
been miserable, with so little space on deck, no 
shelter from the burning sun, and unsavoury 
food; but they cheered each other with visions of 
the promised land that awaited them in Pata- 
gonia. 

After a voyage of exactly two months, on 
July 28, 1865, they sailed into a bay, forty miles 
north of the Chubut valley, and this harbour they 
called Porth Madryn (it is now known officially 
as Puerto Madryn). They saw a desolate beach, 
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(Above) The beach at Porth Madryn where the first Welsh immigrants to Patagonia landed on 


July 28, 1865. Two of the caves where the women and children lived for six weeks are visible. 
(Below) Forty-eight of the original 153 settlers were still living in the Chubut valley in 1899 


By courtesy of the Argentine Southern Land Co. Ltd 
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with a semi-desert plateau rising to the horizon; 
but they still believed they could find the en- 
chanted land beyond those barren hills. Two of 
their leaders awaited them, but very little had 
been prepared for their arrival. There were a few 
hundred sheep, a herd of wild cattle which could 
not be milked, barely enough provisions for six 
weeks, acquired on credit, and some planks to 
protect the settlers from the rains and the icy 
winds of mid-winter. They found caves in the 
white, soft tosca rocks, in which the women and 
children lived for the first six weeks, while the 
men went in search of the Chubut valley, walking 
the forty desolate miles in small bands. Some lost 
their way and had miraculous escapes from death, 
but at last they found an old earth fort on the 
banks of the Chubut River, built by a hunting 
expedition some years earlier, and there decided 
to build their village of mud huts, calling it Caer 
Antur. Today it is the thriving town of Rawson. 

The Mimosa sailed for Britain, 
leaving the immigrants isolated 
at Porth Madryn, with the 
nearest white settlement about 
400 miles away at Patagones. 
They sent a small boat down the 
coast with provisions for the men 
who were supposed to have 
reached the Chubut valley, but 
this was wrecked and the crew 
had to walk back to the bay. As 
the men in the valley were near 
starvation, eleven of them set off 
to the bay with very little food 
for the journey, and in a day or 
two they were dying of thirst 
and exhaustion. They asked a 
young boy in the group to pray, 
kneeling in a circle around him 
on the parched earth. As soon 
as the prayer was over, the leader 
saw a kite hovering above, and 
shot it; one of the men rushed to 
it, broke its head off with his 
teeth and drank the blood. 
Another party was on its way to 
the valley with provisions. When 
they heard the shot, they fired in 
answer; thus guided they found 
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As she had been named Mary, they called a range 
of hills near by The Hills of Mary, a name which 
is still to be seen on maps. This girl was the first 
child born to the Welsh settlers in Patagonia; her 
son, Handel Davies, an old school-friend of mine, 
is today the Minister of State in the Provincial 
Government of Chubut, and her daughter is the 
wife of the Governor. 

The women and children were taken from 
Porth Madryn in the small cutter along the coast 
to the Chubut, a distance of about ninety miles by 
boat. They were blown out to sea in a storm and 
were lost for a fortnight, but arrived safely at 
last, having suffered greatly from thirst and 
sickness. 

During the first weeks in the Chubut valley the 
settlers built mud huts, with a large wooden shed 
in which to keep provisions. Then heavy rain fell, 
flooding the huts and turning the valley into a 
quagmire. In September a representative of the 
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their lives. The rescue party in- 
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one of the caves in Porth Madryn. 
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of the Argentine Southern Land Co. Ltd 


The President of the Argentine Republic visited the Chubut valley in 
1899. He is seen with some of the Welsh settlers and their children 


Argentine Government arrived with a contingent 
of soldiers, to give them formal permission to 
settle there. During a brief ceremony, the Argen- 
tine flag was hoisted and the soldiers fired a 
salute; when the young Welshmen fired their 
salute with more precision, the Argentinians 
thought they must be trained soldiers. A contract 
was signed and the soldiers departed, leaving the 
Welsh families to their fate in the lonely valley. 

The settlers greatly feared the arrival of the 
Indians, needlessly as it turned out, for when they 
came they were very friendly. But for their 
help in hunting, most of the settlers would have 
died of hunger during the first two years. In later 
years many of the Indians learnt the Welsh 
language. Among my school-fellows was Gregorio 
Nahuelquir, the son of one of the chiefs; we also 
worked together in the same cooperative store 
after leaving school. He attended all the religious 
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meetings in our Welsh chapel, and 
could speak the language fluently. 
When I was there recently I met 
several other young Indians who 
could speak Welsh, one of them 
called Gwalia, meaning Wales. 
Most of these Indians now live in 
a reserve in the mountains. 

During their first years in the 
valley, the settlers had many 
disappointments. At one time they 
were cut off from the rest of the 
world for a period of eighteen 
months. The British Government 
sent a warship in 1871 to visit them, 
and the Captain in his report said 
they were healthy and happy, and 
quite contented. 

It is difficult to understand why 
the immigrants did not appreciate 
that the climate in Patagonia was 
so different from that in Wales, 
and that the land had to be irri- 
gated. This was first realized by 
the wife of one of the pioneers. Her 
husband had sown his wheat by 
the banks of the Chubut, but it 
soon withered. As the banks were 
higher than the plain, she suggested 
breaching them and allowing the 
water from the river to irrigate the 
land. This resulted in a good crop 
and was the key to the future 
prosperity of the settlement. Dams 
were built across the river at the 
highest point in the valley and canals of over a 
hundred miles in length were opened on each 
side to carry the water to the farm lands, which 
well repaid all the toil put into them. Nowadays 
the farmers gather three crops of hay each 
summer and have no harvesting or marketing 
difficulties, though they continue to be troubled 
by floods in winter and drought in summer. 
However, the Argentine Government will soon 
complete the building of a huge dam about forty 
miles to the west, which will solve that particular 
problem and will also produce electricity, and 
this will attract new industries to the valley. 

Gradually the dream of a free Wales beyond 
the seas became a reality. The settlers owned 
their farms, were not burdened with tithes, rates 
and high rents, and could not be evicted from 
their homes by English landowners for religious* 
and political reasons, as had been the case in 
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(Above) The town of Trelew, at the 
lower end of the Chubut valley. It was 
named after the leader of the first 
group of immigrants to Patagonia. 
| (Right) Most of the leading early 
settlers lie buried in Moriah, one of 
fifteen Welsh chapels in the valley. 
(Below) A typical farmhouse. In front 
of it is one of the irrigation canals 
which the settlers were obliged to dig 


Wales in the middle of the 19th century. Their 
children attended Welsh schools and were taught 
with Welsh textbooks printed in the Argentine. 
This was at a time when English was compulsory 
for teaching at schools in Wales and children were 
punished and mocked for speaking their native 
Welsh tongue in the playground. Since 18 e 
Welsh newspaper, Y Drajod, has been publish 
in Patagonia, a its resent editor is a y 
woman who has h 
won many prizes for poe 
THe Welsh surat i. 
Eisteddfodau regularly in Patagonia, with the 
traditional chairing of bards, numerous competi- 
tions in poetry and prose, recitation and song 
and even choral singing. Recently I had the 
pleasure of publishing an anthology of Pata- 
gonian Welsh poetry, which has been well 
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Saunas by Welsh scholars and critics. It is 
strange that this could happen when we remem- 
ta that many of ow gi oets in Wales today do not 
understand Welsh at all. 

During the 1890s: the only language spoken in 
the Chubut valley was Welsh, and it was the 
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in education and commerce 
hapels the settlers held religious services, singing 
stivals, literary meetings and Sunday schools 
xactly as in Wales itself. During my visit last 
ear I was delighted to find about fifty children 
tt tending some of these Sunday schools, with the 

hapels full in the evening for prayer meetings or 
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apels 
liege services. On Christmas Day, which is in 
mid-summer, there were games for the children 
in the afternoon, horse-raci nr: —s shooting com- 
petitions for the young liowed by a tea- 
party, the day ending with a spose 
At the turn of the century Welsh schools 
were taken over by the Areata Government, 
and Spanish became their first language. Ironi- 
cally enough, when I came over to Wales at the 
f twenty I had to learn English in order to 
examinations at the University of Wales. 
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This v was a great handicap, and I felt it was most 
a to o me who expected to find Welsh the 
official and first language in the land of his 
Soe Bs ven now, 
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The dam across the Chubut which is being built to supply water for irrigation and electricity 
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Offshore oil-rigs near Comodoro Rivadavia, in 


and Spanish but do not understand English. 

As the settlement prospered, the Argentine 
Government sent officials to govern it, but most 
of these initially were ignorant and foolish men. 
Their lack of tact resulted in clashes with the 
settlers, who had a higher standard of culture 
and civilization. Recently, however, the territory 
has been given the status of a Province within the 
Argentine Republic, with a large measure of 
home rule. Many of the Welsh descendants 
occupy posts of authority in this government, 
which gives generous help to Welsh activities and 
has recently financed a Welsh library and a 
museum of Welsh relics, and July 28 has been 
declared a public holiday throughout the pro- 
vince to commemorate the first landing of the 
Welsh settlers. It is generally agreed that the 
presence of this Welsh settlement gave Argentina 
her right to Patagonia during the dispute with 
Chile over the boundary question in 1902. 

Not only did the Welsh settle in the Chubut 
valley; they also pioneered new settlements in 
other parts of the republic, such as Suarez in the 
province of Buenos Aires, Choele Choel in the 
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the extreme south of the Province of Chubut 


province of Rio Negro, and Sarmiento and Como- 
doro Rivadavia at the southern tip of the pro- 
vince of Chubut, where today the oil wells are so 
important to the economy of the country. 

The second of the newer Welsh settlements was 
up beyond the Chubut valley at the foot of the 
Andes, and the story of that pioneering venture 
is indeed an epic. When immigrants from Wales 
arrived in their hundreds during 1874~—75, and 
especially when 500 more came in 1886 to build 
the railway as far as Trelew, all the land in the 
valley had been claimed and occupied. About 
thirty young men ventured out on horseback 
across 400 miles of pampas to the west, and re- 
turned after five months having discovered 
beautiful valleys in the mountains. They were 
followed later by families in covered waggons, 
carrying with them enough provisions to last a 
year, with the children on horseback driving the 
sheep and cattle and other animals. When the 
immigrants came to rivers, they had to dismantle 
the waggons to ferry them over, assembling them 
again on the opposite bank. They had to lower 
everything by ropes over steep precipices and 
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(Opposite, top) Indians entertaining 
Welsh visitors outside their cottage. 
(Opposite, bottom) The Andean valley 
of Cwm Hyfryd, with its village of 
Trevelin, was settled by the Welsh in 
1885-95, and their descendants, who 
are mainly farmers, still inhabit it. 
(Right) Children on their way to one 
of the rural schools in Cwm Hyfryd. 
(Below) A Cwm Hyfryd school group. 
The children are taught in Spanish, 
but they also speak Welsh fluently 


le author 


Over a hundred people of Welsh descent from Cwm Hyfryd went on a picnic in the Andes recently 


cliffs. They had to contend also with much 
banditry, and the courage of their womenfolk 
deserved special praise. After a journey of six 
weeks, they arrived at a valley which they called 
Cwm Hyfryd, and built log cabins, a chapel and 
school, claiming their league of land. Over a 
thousand of their descendants still live there 
on prosperous ranches around the village of 
Trevelin, enriching the life of a mixed community 
with the Welsh way of life, and its traditions and 
language. 

Returning to Patagonia, I was delighted to 
find so little change. My home town, Trelew, 
named after its founder, Lewis Jones, and mean- 
ing ‘The Town of Lewis’, has become one of the 
most important towns in Patagonia, with two or 
three small factories; but its centre is exactly as it 
was when I left. The Welsh are in a minority here 
but they still keep alive their language and culture 
in their chapel and town hall. When I asked for 
goods in the shops in Spanish, the young atten- 
dants would answer me in Welsh: they are justly 
proud of being bilingual. At the town of Gaiman, 
ten miles higher up the valley, most of the inhabi- 
tants speak Welsh. The farms are largely owned 
by the descendants of the Welsh settlers, and it is 
here, up the valley, that the Welsh tradition is 
strongest. 
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Travelling is still difficult in Patagonia as the 
roads are bad, and it is better to go on horseback 
than in motor cars. Air services, on the other 
hand, are convenient and cheap over long 
distances. 

The standard of life is higher than ever, and 
although commodity prices have gone up recently, 
farm produce fetches very good money and 
marketing is easy. Food is good and plentiful, 
meat is something worth tasting, and their 
orchards are burdened with fruit. I attended a 
sheep exhibition where a Welsh rancher paid 
$245,000 for a ram, a record price even in the 
Argentine. In the early days the people used to 
transact their business by barter: the school- 
master was paid in kind, one of the parents 
ploughing his land, another gathering his harvest, 
and others giving him a horse or cattle or sheep, 
all this in payment for the education of their 
children. 

Although the Welsh people and their descen- 
dants are in a minority in Patagonia today, there 
are more than 5000 who can speak our language, 
and their influence is felt throughout the land. 
They are not exiles to be pitied, but proud 
citizens of the Argentine Republic, and they 
enrich its life with their Welsh language and 
culture. 


Swiss Transport: 


Inspiration for a 
Museum 
by WALTER DE SAGER 


A SPECTACULAR panorama unfolds before the 
thousands who fly every day over the Alpine 
barrier which separates the countries of Central 
Europe. Switzerland, in the heart of this barrier, 
appears at first glance as a mass of rock, a mighty 
surge of land towards the sky. The Alps cover 
three-fifths of the country’s surface. 

In the 13th century the shores of the Lake of 
Lucerne were inhabited by the mountain clans of 
Uri, Schwyz and Unterwalden, among whom 
emerged the traditional figure of William Tell. 
They were free-born subjects of the Holy Roman 
Empire, which granted them its protection in 
order to secure control of the St Gotthard Pass, 
over which led a mule-track. At the end of the 
13th century the St Gotthard was opened up for 
transcontinental traffic, and the founders of the 
Swiss Confederation gradually consolidated their 
position on this important mountain pass by 
occupying its southern slopes. Eventually, there- 
fore, the north-south St Gotthard artery crossed 
international trade-routes between east and west 
within Swiss territory. 

In the 18th century the first tourists began to 
flock to Switzerland. The English were the most 
numerous, despite the expense, both in time and 
money: a good ten days were needed to travel 
from London to Basle in those days. 

In the 19th century the Swiss mountains were 
opened up by a network of roads which were 
considerable feats of engineering. Then came the 
railways, zigzagging up the valleys, crossing 
precipitous gorges on dizzy viaducts and burrow- 
ing through the solid rock of the mountainsides. 
They stimulated cross-country traffic between 
north and south, and laid the foundation for an 
extremely profitable tourist trade, turning the 
hitherto unproductive scenery into a valuable 
‘export’; this enabled industrial undertakings to 
import the raw materials which the country 
lacked and, by converting them into quality 
goods, to make up for Switzerland’s deficiency in 


The cog railway was a Swiss development: one of the 
first engines, used on the Rigi Railway in the 1870s 


natural resources. Banks, insurance companies 
and business-houses extended their sphere of in- 
fluence, and the number of summer and winter 
visitors continued to grow. 

Today Switzerland stands at the industrial and 
commercial cross-roads of Europe. The Rhine 
links it with the factories of the Ruhr and the 
docks of Belgium and Holland, and the project for 
connecting the Rhine with the Rhone will, when 
finished, form a most important north-south 
waterway, with Basle at its centre. Road and rail 
tunnels and passes lead into France and Italy. 
Swissair links Ziirich with Tokyo, Buenos Aires 
and New York and with the capitals of Europe. 

These connections with the world are vital to 
the Swiss. For, although tourists from all parts of 
the world come to Switzerland to climb, to ski, 
or merely to relax, the tourist trade is just one 
of the many industries of Switzerland—textiles, 
watches, chemicals, machinery, to name but a 
few—that depend on foreign markets; and Ziirich 
is not only the centre of Swiss banking, but also 
conducts exchange operations of international 
importance. The Swiss consider that without 
the technical advances that have been made in 
transport and communication, their present high 
standard of living would be unthinkable. 


(Overleaf) An aerial view of the Jungfraujoch, the 
highest point in Europe which is reached by railway 
F. Engesser 
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hotographs, except one, by courtesy of the Swiss National Tourist Office 


Cable railways take tourists to places which would otherwise be seen only by trained climbers 


Switzerland was the ninth country to build a 
railway. Now, a little over a century after the 
inauguration in 1847 of her first fourteen-mile 
line, it has over 3500 miles of track, which cross 
5133 bridges and pass through 670 tunnels. This 
is astonishing, as about 4000 of the nearly 16,000 
square miles of the country’s surface are unpro- 
ductive and mountainous, and most of the rail- 
way lines are in the remaining three-quarters of 
the land. It is, however, those few railways which 
penetrate the Alps that are so notable. Such lines 
as the Gotthard, the Loetschberg and the 
Simplon, and the purely mountain-railways of the 
Gornergrat and the Jungfrau, are known all over 
the world. The Jungfrau Railway, built inside the 
solid rock in 1912, was conceived in 1893 by 
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Adolf Guyer-Zeller of Ziirich while on holiday at 
Miirren, and the preliminary plans were sketched 
out on a halfpenny postcard; today at the Jung- 
fraujoch, Europe’s highest railway station (11,333 
feet), you can gaze down from the terrace of one 
of the country’s most comfortable hotels onto the 
Aletsch Glacier, the longest in the Alps. 
Beneath the industrial activity and the sophis- 
tication of the big cities, the Swiss remain a 
nation of stubborn individualists. When, at the 
turn of the century, it was decided to establish the 
Swiss Federal Railways, now the backbone of 
the system with a network of about 1800 route- 
miles, the Act of Nationalization could only be ‘ 
brought into effect after an overwhelming 
majority of the Swiss electorate had sanctioned 


it. There still remained a number of privately 
owned railways untouched by the Act. Some 
important private lines came into being even 
later, among them the Loetschberg Railway, 
which pierces the towering wall of the Bernese 
Alps by the highest Alpine tunnel, 3937 feet 
above sea-level and eight and three-quarter miles 
long; the narrow-gauge network of the Rhaetian 
Railway; and the Montreux-Oberland Railway. 
Among other railways that are still privately 
owned, Switzerland has 78 carrying all forms of 
traffic and some 162 mountain-railways for 
tourists: cog (or rack-and-pinion) railways (a 


Swiss invention), funiculars and cable railways. 
Both Federal and privately owned lines are 
now electrified throughout. 


This situation, 


possibly unique in the railway world, was 
brought about by the difficulties experienced by 
Switzerland in obtaining coal during the two 
world wars, and by the determination to over- 
come the economic handicap arising from con- 
tinued dependence on foreign coal. These con- 
siderations were strengthened by the country’s 
unusual resources of water-power. Electrification 
has indeed proved profitable and accounts for a 
saving of more than 100,000,000 Swiss francs 
annually. 

Rail safety is a matter of national pride, as 
much as the smooth running and punctuality of 
the trains. I travelled recently in one of the new, 
light, well-designed coaches on the longest north— 
south run in Switzerland, from Basle to Chiasso 


In the mountains of Switzerland, railway building is largely an affair of bridges and tunnels 


on the Italian frontier, and covered a distance of 
exactly 200 miles in four hours and twenty-two 
minutes. Before passing through the Gotthard 
Tunnel in a mere twelve minutes—the Pass was 
formerly a whole day’s journey for the old mail- 
coach—we had climbed nearly 2000 feet in less 
than half an hour. The electric locomotive needed 
no help from a second locomotive on this 
climb, a saving in staff and engine-hours. 

Between Airolo and Bellinzona on the southern 
slope of the St Gotthard the line succeeds in 
negotiating a drop of 1900 feet, which on this 
curving stretch involves no less than four loop- 
tunnels. During the run the driver had to observe 
140 main signals; if he had ignored any set at 
danger, his brakes would have been applied 
automatically. 

In view of the importance the Swiss attach to 
transport and communications, the idea of a 
museum devoted to these subjects (and supple- 
menting the National Museum in Ziirich, which 
deals with the country’s cultural heritage) had 
already been proposed during the second half of 
the last century. But it was only during World 
War II, when Switzerland was again cut off from 
the outside world, that these ideas finally bore 
fruit; and after seventeen years of meticulous 
planning the museum, known as the Institute of 
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Transport and Communications, was finally 
opened at Lucerne just over two years ago. 

The museum has already proved itself to be the 
most popular in the country. It is the largest and 
most modern of its kind in Europe. The exhibits 
demonstrate the methods employed in earlier 
times to solve traffic and transport problems, 
and how they have evolved to meet present-day 
conditions. The organization, techniques and 
achievements of contemporary transport and com- 
munications are admirably illustrated, and old 
and new are arranged side by side. In addi- 
tion, the visitor is given an exciting glimpse into 
the future, and an idea of the design of things to 
come. There is a display of transmission equip- 
ment for news and signalling; the most advanced 
Swiss telephone system; a model of a pneumatic 
postal system; and a television studio. 

There are other reasons for the popularity of 
the museum. School-children throughout the 
country are encouraged to visit it; and never have 
I seen children more intensely interested than in 
the museum’s halls. “Here are our technicians 
of tomorrow,’ one of the attendants proudly 
remarked to me. Then Alfred Waldis, the 
museum’s young and energetic Director, told me: 
‘The success of our communications is of concern 
not only to the experts, but to each one of us, 
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All Ektachromes, except one, by courtesy of the Swiss Institute of Transport and Communications, Lucern 


Officially known as the Institute of Transport and Communica- 
tions, Switzerland’s new transport museum, opened in 1959, is 
attractively situated on the outskirts of Lucerne, beside the lake 


In the courtyard of the transport museum stands the Rigi, the 
first steamer to be used on the Swiss lakes. She now houses the 
museum’s restaurant. Most of the woodwork of her superstructure 
was renewed recently, but otherwise she has been little altered 
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(Above) The Swiss transport museum 
contains such exhibits as a replica 
of the Limmat, which in 1847 began 
its run between Baden and Ziirich. 
It had a maximum speed of 25 m.p.h. 
(Left) Of great interest to the tech- 
nically minded is an engine of the 
Briinig cog railway with its side cut 
away to demonstrate its working parts 
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Sasser, by courtesy of the Swiss National Tourist Office 


A section of the main road on the southern side of the St Gotthard Pass which has twenty-four 
hairpin bends. The Post-bus service covers this route regularly carrying passengers and mail 


citizens and taxpayers. It is important that the 
public as a whole should take an interest in them 
and know how these communications started.’ 

This is not a museum in the traditional sense of 
the word. ‘Do not touch’ signs appear only when 
strictly necessary, to protect the old and irre- 
placeable exhibits from harm. Otherwise, visitors 
may wander about freely and handle the exhibits, 
and are encouraged ‘to see how it works’. Indeed, 
the aim of the organizers has been to strip 
modern transport systems and vehicles of their 
impersonality, and to show people in simple 
terms what it all looks like from the inside. 

The exhibition ground, which covers over five 
and a half acres, is on the western shore of the 
Lake of Lucerne, only a few minutes from the 
centre of the city. It has a superb setting, with 
the Rigi on one side and Mount Pilatus on the 
other across the Lake. Queen Victoria was carried 
to the top of the Pilatus twenty years before the 
construction of the present funicular, the steepest 
in the world. She reached the summit safely and 
in the best of spirits and humour; for she is 
reputed to have covered two and a half pages of 
the Visitor’s Book with praises of the transport 
arrangements and of the regal panorama which 
stretched before her. 

The exhibits in the museum are a real delight. 
They include a collection of vintage vehicles: 
romantic horse-drawn mail-coaches, cars and 
aeroplanes, and the so-called ‘ginger-bread’ 
steam-engines, confections designed, one might 
think, by some Alpine Emett. 

In contrast there is a long row of the most 
up-to-date coaches and engines, which demons- 
trate how comfort has become increasingly im- 
portant on the railways in a country long familiar 
with the demands of crotchety tourists. There are 
diagrams and charts which reduce the facts and 
figures of transport, of the tourist trade and of 
communications to an easily grasped formula; a 
comprehensive and valuable transport library 
and archives; and a hall for conferences and film- 
shows; for the museum is intended as a scientific 
centre for the study of national and international 
transport problems. 

Among the many models is a magnificent lay- 
out, to a scale of 1:90, of the northern 
approaches of the Gotthard Tunnel (made from 
__ the original plans of the Swiss Federal Railways), 
which took the local club of Model Railway 
Engineers 25,000 man-hours to construct. 

The buildings of the museum are grouped 
around a landscaped courtyard, in the centre of 


which is Switzerland’s oldest lake steamer, the 
Rigi, built in 1847 by Dichborn & Mare of London 
for the Steamship Company’ of the Lake of 
Lucerne; she has a length of 130 feet, a width of 
27 feet, a displacement of 90 tons, and space for 
200 passengers. For over a century she plied the 
Lake of Lucerne and now has found her final 
anchorage. Visitors can inspect the engine room, 
start the mechanism and even try their hand at 
steering, and the navigation of the ship is ex- 
plained to them; afterwards they may relax in the 
restaurant in the ship’s deck-saloon. 

To get to her land-bound destination, the Rigi 
went from London to Strasbourg by water 
across the Channel and up the Rhine. From 
Strasbourg to Basle she travelled by rail; and 
then horses took over on the last lap to Lucerne. 
The Rigi was the forerunner of a fleet of 107 
steamers which sail regularly on the Swiss lakes 
and which, last year, carried over 10,000,000 
passengers. 

In addition to these, Switzerland also has a 
merchant fleet on the Rhine numbering more 
than 384 ships, and a passenger-boat service 
operating between Basle, Strasbourg and Rotter- 
dam. Swiss freighters, with a total displacement 
of 135,000 tons, sail the high seas—an answer to 
jokes about the ‘Swiss Navy’. The idea of creating 
a Swiss Mercantile Marine is an old one. But it 
was not until April 9, 1941, that the Federal 
Council announced that the Swiss flag—the white 
cross on a red field—would be flown on the high 
seas. A provisional ordinance was succeeded by 
a more extensive and comprehensive navigation 
law which came into force on January 1, 1957. The 
Swiss Deep-Sea Navigation is based on Basle. 

With one exception, Swiss freighters are driven 
by single-screw diesel engines of modern design, 
and their top speeds range from twelve to fifteen 
knots. The progress made in Switzerland in the 
manufacture of diesel engines is remarkable. For 
instance, a Liverpool firm has ordered four 
engines from Sulzer Bros of Winterthur, each 
about as large as a three-bedroom house; each 
cylinder has a diameter of 36 inches and is 
capable of developing up to 2000 horse-power, 
and the motors can be built in units of up to 
twelve cylinders. British Railways are also now 
using some Swiss diesel engines, built under 
licence by Vickers-Armstrong. 

The museum is equally concerned with the 
problems of motor traffic. Switzerland has about 
29,200 miles of roads, some of them almost as 
congested as English roads. Even away from the 
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mountains the densely populated area between 
Geneva and Lake Constance, hemmed in by the 
Alps to the south and the Jura chain to the north, 
contains many more hills than flat plains and is 
corrugated by numerous rivers and streams. A 
road-system in keeping with present and future 
traffic requirements is therefore difficult and 
expensive to construct. Alpine passes are even 
more costly to build; they are subject to damage 
by frost, snow, ice and avalanches, and most of 
them are impassable during the winter months. 

Progress in road design on a national scale has 
up till now been impeded by the fact that autho- 
rity over roads was restricted to the Cantonal 
Governments and local authorities; and the Swiss 
do not give up regional prerogatives lightly. The 
mere notion of national rather than cantonal 
authority over roads was so foreign to the general 
concept of political organization that much time 
had to be spent creating the necessary legislation 
to provide for Federal authority over the roads; 
but this was effected by public vote in 1958. 

A long-term Federal road programme has 
now been decided upon. It has been divided into 
two stages: the first and larger part will be finished 
by 1969 at a cost of about £240,000,000; the 
second stage is to be started in 1970, at a cost of 
£75,000,000. 

To provide funds for the new roads, it was 
proposed to levy a tax on petrol of 7 centimes a 
litre, which would have increased the price from 
about 4s. (the lowest in Europe) to about 4s. 6d. 
a gallon. This was, however, rejected in a public 
referendum held last March, in the belief that 
adequate funds were already available. Indeed, 
motorists of today seem to think that future 
drivers will be able to look after themselves. 

In the Alps, the St Gotthard Pass in the central 
part of the country and the Bernardino Pass in 
the east are included in the new project. A new 
pass will link central Switzerland with the Valais 
in the south-west, probably running from Lenk 
to Sion and Sierre; this will facilitate access to the 
Great St Bernard and the Simplon, and will 
become a new international route. 

The problem of winter traffic over the Alps, 
already serious, will become ever more acute 
with the increasing use of motor transport to 
winter-sports centres. Some roads which open out 
toward neighbouring countries, such as those of 
the Julier, Maloja and Ofen Passes in the 
Engadine, are cleared by snow-ploughs even in 
winter; but twenty-eight Alpine passes are open 
only from June till the end of September. Road 
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tunnels at the Great St Bernard and Bernardino 
Passes are planned, and bold solutions are pro- 
posed for the St Gotthard Pass: these include 
one-way traffic on the northern part, with a com- 
pletely new road supplementing the existing one, 
and another new road on the southern part, 
replacing a difficult section in the Tremola gorge 
which has more than twenty hairpin bends. 

New express roads in the bigger cities will 
connect them with the major highways, relieving 
the pressure on urban traffic. An unusual way of 
coping with parking problems has been devised 
by an enterprising firm in Geneva. A reinforced 
concrete structure about 75 feet deep and 190 
feet in diameter is being built in sections and sunk 
into an enormous cavity already prepared to 
receive it. It is divided into boxes, each large 
enough to hold two cars, which will drive in by 
way of a helical ramp circling the inside. After 
parking their cars, drivers will be brought to the 


Cog railways like the one which climbs Mount Pilatus, 
on the Lake of Lucerne, are mostly used by sightseers 


A train of the Gornergrat cog railway nearing a ‘halt’. The Matterhorn looms in the distance 


surface in lifts. This garage will be topped by a 
seven-storey building. 

Where freight is handled, competition between 
the nationalized Federal Railways and privately 
owned transport firms has helped to keep rates 
down to a minimum. On the basis of an old- 
established Federal law, however, passenger bus 
services on the roads in Switzerland are a strict 
preserve of the Federal Postal System. Its Post- 
buses serve regions not touched by railways, 
providing the sole contact with the outside world 
for many valleys and mountain villages. 

The Post-buses—all of Swiss manufacture— 
are built to special specifications. They are 
equipped with exceptionally powerful motors, 
three independent braking systems, and a unique 
axle unit which enables the big buses to negotiate 
the hairpin turns easily. Drivers must have 
served a mechanical apprenticeship of four years, 
and have had at least one year’s experience of 


driving lorries, with an unblemished record. They 
have to undergo a periodic check-up to ensure 
physical fitness. There has not been a serious 
accident on the Post-bus lines over the past 
thirty-five years. The Post-buses have two pre- 
rogatives: the exclusive right to the particular 
yellow of the coachwork, and a modern version 
of the old post-horn, with its three-note signal 
taken from the Overture to Rossini’s opera 
William Tell. The country people set their 
watches by the sound of the horn. 

These varied threads of the Swiss transport 
network are gathered together in the museum at 
Lucerne. ‘Who knows?’ said the Director to me, 
as I stood marvelling at the latest technical 
achievements. ‘Future generations may come 
here to smile at the things we think so efficient, 
just as we now smile at the Rigi, the solid-tyred 
cars, the ply-wood aeroplanes and the snorting 
“‘ginger-bread”’ railway engines.’ 
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Unexpected 
Encounter 


by 
LAURENS VAN 
DER POST 


These extracts are from 
The Heart of the Hunter, 
which continues the story 
already begun in The Lost 
World of the Kalahari. 
It is to be published this 
month by the Hogarth Press 


ON the way out from the central desert we had 
an unexpected encounter which, brief as it was, 
had important consequences for me. It happened 
on the eighth day after leaving the Sip Wells. 

We were still deep in the Kalahari, moving 
slowly through a difficult tract of country into 
which the rains as yet had been unable to break. 
Since it was already late in the year, the plight of 
the desert was frightening. Almost all the grass 
was gone and only the broken-off stubble of 
another season left here and there, so thin, 
bleached and translucent that its shadow was 
little more than a darker form of the sunlight. 
The trees, most of them leafless, stood exposed 
against the penetrating light like bone in an 
X-ray plate. The little leaf there was looked 
burnt out and ready to crumble to ash on touch. 
Under such poor cover the deep sand was more 
conspicuous than ever, saffron at dawn and dusk, 
and sulphur in between. There was no shade 
anywhere solid enough to cool its burning sur- 
face. What there was, seemed scribbled on it by 
the pointed thorns like script on some Dead Sea 
scroll. 

There was no game. Yet the animals had been 
that way and clearly found it wanting. They had 
dug all over the surface with hoof and claw for 
the roots and tubers on which their lives depend 
until the rains come, leaving large holes and 
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trenches behind. Vast areas looked as if a bitter 
battle had been fought over them, and there was 
always a moment at the climax of the day when 
the sunstroke racking the earth produced the 
hallucination that one was moving across the 
pockmarked surface of some yellow wasteland 
of the moon. Even the birds were rare and in- 
conspicuous, except for a vulture always dangling 
over the death-bed scene like a spider suspended 
from the blue on a silky thread of air. The few 
birds we saw no longer sang, and darted about 
their business with a desperate look. 

What we did see in plenty, though, were 
snakes. In all the years I have known the Kala- 
hari I have never seen so many nor any as 
splendid. I expect it was because there was little 
grass or leaf to hide them. The hotter and more 
barren the desert became, the more we saw of 
them. How right they looked in that desolate 
setting! There were horned little vipers as still as 
petrified wood and bright as stained glass against 
a setting sun. There were heavy puff-adders 
coiled like slave-bangles made of a metal with 
a sullen glow, and large golden cobras pulling 
stitches of glistening twist through their torn 
cover of sand. Above all there were black mam- 
bas alert, shining and unafraid sitting upright in 
the sun. There was one even who clearly had 
been bird-nesting in vain and swung nonchalantly 
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by the tail over our heads from the branch of a 
tree. 

The farther we went in this way, the more we 
ourselves became affected by the desperation of 
the land. Though we carried enough food and 
water for our needs, the thirst, hunger and fear 
of the earth became our own. What made things 
worse was that the formidable thunder clouds 
which came storming over the horizon in the early 
afternoons seemed powerless to break through 
the iron-ring of drought around us. We would 
watch them grow until they stood over us like 
atomic explosions in the South Pacific. Their 
shadows would tumble from a far silver crest in 
folds of purple over our smarting senses, the 
darkened distances glitter with the flashes of 
their lightning, the earth shake with thunder and 
the wide desert suddenly shrink small into a 
posture of submission at their feet. Nothing, we 
thought, could now prevent it raining. Once 
even we saw the rain drops tumbling out of the 
base of the greatest of all the piles of cloud. They 
came swarming down towards us like bees out 
of a startled hive, but before they could reach 
us the heat rising upwards from the earth 
evaporated them. Then as always the wind got 
up, spinning violently in the Dervish dust before 
charging upwards to shatter the great formations 
of cloud. We would watch them decline, torn 
and forlorn in the red of an apocalyptic sunset, 
and creep with the despair of the earth at heart 
into our beds on the sand. Before sleeping | 
would often think that my countrymen, of whom 
so many perished trying to cross the desert, 
named it well when they called it simply ‘The 
Great Thirstland’. 

Then, on the morning of the eighth day after 
leaving the Sip Wells, the sun rose faster and 
angrier than usual. There seemed to be no period 
of transition even, short as it is in these latitudes 
at that time of year. At one minute it was dark 
and cool, the next blindingly light and hot. 

By noon we were all searching for somewhere 
to rest our vehicles and ourselves. When a flag of 
green with silver stars and strips showed up, I 
was prepared for it to be a mirage, an illusion of 
the day, but nevertheless steered for it. Slowly 
stars and strips diminished, the green increased 
and finally there stood, like a miracle before un- 
believers, a number of camel-thorn trees in leaf. 
They were giants of their kind, cunning and very 
old, and what added to the wonder of finding 
them there was the knowledge that they were 
growing in a part of the desert which was not 


typical camel-thorn country at all. Usually they 
grow in great numbers in their own favourite 
sands much farther away to the south, where they 
give vast areas of the desert an astonishingly park- 
like appearance. But here there was only this 
lone outpost, the survivor perhaps of a great 
colony when the desert was kinder to trees than 
it is today. 

We stopped close by them and drove the Land- 
Rovers underneath the trees. We propped open 
their bonnets and unscrewed their radiator caps. 
Almost without having spoken to one another, 
we threw ourselves down in our first shade for 
days. 

My companions were asleep at once, and how 
I envied them! I could do no more than rest my 
body. My eyes would not even stay shut: they 
kept on opening and searching the sky beyond 
those incredible leaves above me for cloud. Rain 
seemed farther off than ever. I lay there in this 
fashion for about half an hour, the high Kalahari 
noon hissing like a serpent in my ear. Then 
suddenly an urgent whisper broke through to 
me: ‘Moren! Master! Are you awake?’ 

It was Dabé, our old Bushman interpreter, 
who had grown very close to me. He had come 
as silently as only a Bushman can from the tree 
where characteristically he was resting alone. 
Not a single one of my companions, stretched out 
beside their vehicles and breathing heavily, was 
disturbed as he crept on his hands and knees to 
my side. There, close to me, his lined and finely 
wrinkled face was puckered and creased against 
the violent light. His eyes barely showed, but 
the little that did was bright and alert. 
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“People! there, coming this way!’ 
Straightening himself on his knees and waving a 
hand to the east, he spoke without waiting for 
my answer. 

I got up immediately and walked with him 
into the open away from our sleeping companions. 
We stood in the sun and together looked and 
listened silently. I heard no sound except that of 
the day now roaring like a furnace in my ears. 
I watched a tall whirlwind stand up to spin and 
flicker like a column of Old Testament fire, its 
flames staining a lot of sky. High in the blue be- 
yond it a vulture mounted a vortex of pure air 
and wheeled smartly, its dark wing-tips lined 
with sun. But that was all. I had not expected 
anything else really. I could not believe that any 
people who were not specially equipped as we 
were could possibly be in that part of the desert 
just then. Yet I knew from experience it was 
never wise to doubt Dabé’s apprehensions. 

‘Are you sure there are people coming this 
way?’ I asked him. 

“Oh, yes! I feel them coming here!’ Tapping 
with a finger on the smooth yellow skin of his 
bare chest, he answered without hesitation, and 
added, ‘Men and women in trouble coming this 
way.” 

I thought that if indeed there were any people 
coming, they were bound to be in bad trouble. 
Yet the cocksure way Dabé said it made me 
ask, ‘In trouble, how can you know?’ 

‘Oh, yes. In trouble. I feel it here.’ He tapped 


his chest more emphatically and then, a light 
ironic smile on his lips, remarked: “But surely 
even you must know that people here would not 
be coming towards us unless they were in 
trouble?’ 

Oddly cheered that he should feel free to score 
off me thus, I said, ‘But I neither see nor hear 
any sign of them.’ 

“You will. Just wait and listen, Moren!’ He 
turned his head sideways and put a hand to his 
ear. We stood like that for some minutes more; 
then suddenly he grunted and said: ‘There they 
come! Surely you must hear them?’ 

I still did not hear anything except the day in 
my ears, but I suddenly saw the wings of a bird 
flicker in the distance and a dark little body 
alight on the top of the skeleton of a thorn tree. 
It stayed only a moment before taking off again 
and vanishing sideways behind a swell of heat. 
I thought the shape of a man briefly darkened the 
broken light underneath the tree like a figure 
walking in and out of a burning oven, but then 
it vanished behind some denser growths and I 
was no longer sure. 

Dabé, however, had no doubts, exclaiming 
quickly, emotion deepening his voice: “You see! 
There they come, some more wild Bushmen!’ 

With that he walked towards the skeleton of 
thorn, calling out a formal greeting in his own 
tongue. Soon I and the rest of our party, now 
thoroughly awake, watched him bring a pro-* 
cession of little people towards us. They were a 


heart-rending sight. Five grown-up men walked 
in front in single file. Between them and the 
rest of their band there was a gap. They were 
close to us before the head and shoulders of 
the first of six women and five children appeared 
out of the blaze in the east. All of them 
were desperately thin, their cheeks hollow, lips 
black and cracked, and the dark brown eyes 
above the high cheekbones sunk deep into the 
shadows under their foreheads. The skin on their 
bodies was rough, and despite the heat of the 
day and their evident exertion utterly without 
sweat. They looked as if they had been burned 
in a terrible fire and the light in their eyes was 
hardly of the world any more. I have seen it 
only in the eyes of those close to death. Yet such 
was their spirit that, as they stood before us at 
last on uncertain feet, they each raised a hand 
and politely gave us the traditional greeting of 
their race: “Good-day. We saw you from afar 
and we are dying of hunger.’ I have known the 
greeting for many years, but only now did I seem 
to have a glimpse of the experience which had 
given it birth. 

Their most immediate need, of course, was 
water. I was touched to notice that our three 
black servants had of their own accord already 
unloaded some jerry-cans of water and were 
standing by to hand mugfuls of it to the Bushmen 
as fast as they arrived. They drank it in quantities 
that would have killed, I believe, any other 
people in the same condition. There was not a 
grown-up person who drank less than a gallon 
and would not have drunk more had we not 
decided it was best for the moment to withhold 
it from them. The children, however, were firmly 


rationed by their parents and drank only half 
the quantity. Once their terrible thirst was 
quenched, they all sank down on to the sand in a 
kind of semicircle around us. The men sat with 
their heads bowed over arms clasped round their 
knees like long-distance runners recovering from 
the race of their lives. The women unslung the 
bundles tied in the shawls of Duiker-skin on their 
backs and leaned on them as cushions. The 
children sat up tight against the thighs of their 
mothers, from time to time raising great oval 
eyes, shy with wonder, at us. 

They sat there thus, as if dazed with shock, not 
speaking for a while, though every now and then 
uttering wordless sounds to themselves. I was 
prepared for them to sit like that for hours, but 
they recovered with a speed which was impressive 
evidence of their quality. ... 

We learnt something of their story. They came 
from a plain called after a fabulous kind of 
sweet potato dug up there three years ago. Their 
arms were not long enough to demonstrate the 
size of the potato to us. The plain was, as they 
put it in their tongue, ‘far, far, far away’ to the 
east. It was lovely how the ‘far’ came out of their 
mouths. At each ‘far’ a musician’s instinct made 
the voices themselves more elongated with dis- 
tance, the pitch higher with remoteness, until 
the last ‘far’ of the series vanished on a needle- 
point of sound into the silence beyond the reach 
of the human scale. They left this ‘far, far, place’ 
because the rains just would not come. Their 
water was gone; the tsamma—melons which 
meanwhile sustained them and the game on 
which they live—were soon eaten up. The roots 
and tubers we compared to potatoes and turnips 
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were more and more difficult to find and in any 
case not enough for survival. 

The game had moved away first. Only snakes, 
lizards, scorpions, spiders and some ants were 
left. Then one night lightning flashed over the 
horizon in the west. They knew at once what to 
do. Since they own nothing permanently which 
they cannot carry, they could act at once. The 
men just took up their bows, poisoned arrows 
and spears and left the plain behind them; the 
women bundled up in skin shawls their water- 
flasks of ostrich egg-shells and their stamping- 
blocks—the wooden pestles and mortars which 
are their most precious possessions and badge of 
womanhood. Grubbing-sticks in hand, and for 
long hours with the youngest children on their 
hips, they followed their men. They made for the 
quarter in the west where the lightning flashed 
most. They had forgotten how many days they 
had walked towards the lightning, but they were 
‘many, many, many’. The awful part was that, 
though the lightning went on flashing along the 
horizon every night, they seemed to get no nearer 
the rain. Their condition steadily deteriorated, 
the country became increasingly desolate, yet 
they had endured this sort of thing so often be- 
fore that they took it entirely for granted. They 
seemed to think it hardly worth the effort of 
remembering and certainly not that of talking 
about it. 

Yet despite the lack of detail and Dabé’s diffi- 
culty in coping with their dialect, we gathered 
that on this cloudless day without the least hint 
of rain their desperation was nearing its climax 
when they heard the sound of our Land-Rovers. 
Yes! they knew about motor vehicles and avoided 
them because they connected them only with 
police patrols. No! they themselves had never 
seen any police, but some kinsmen of theirs had 
been taken away from their family once and had 
never come back because the police had caught 
them roasting a giraffe they had killed for food. 
But afraid as they were of police in particular 
and white men in general, they needed help so 
badly that they made straight for the place where 
they heard our vehicles. 

We did not ask them what they would have 
done had they not met us, but the question pro- 
voked a lively discussion among my companions. 
The Bushmen had no food of any kind left. They 
had no water, and when I asked what they used 
instead of water they showed me some remains 
of a large root rather like an outsize turnip. They 
had six of these fragments in the slings carried by 
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the women, and they were eighteen souls in all. 
By scraping the root with a wooden knife into 
their hands and squeezing the crushed material, 
they produced a bitter white juice which they 
said was better for thirst than water. Water, one 
old man suddenly interjected, licking his lips 
at the memory of his last gallon-full, was much 
too sweet. 

For some of my companions all this was clear 
proof that the Bushmen would never have been 
able to reach the fringe of the area where the 
rains had broken. Others, led by Ben Hatherall, 
my old guide and friend, who was born in the 
desert and grew up with the Bushmen, stoutly 
maintained that they would have made it. Dabé 
thought so too. Judging by the speed with which 
they had recovered after their drink of water, 
before they had even eaten, the Bushmen were 
not yet damaged by their terrible experience in 
any fundamental way. 

If we now decided we had to help the Bushmen 
more, it would mean a delay. We could not do 
much out of our own supplies. After so long a 
time in the desert we had just enough to last us 
the way home. We would have to make camp 
there by the camel-thorn trees, turn back in our 
tracks to where we had last seen game, and shoot 
meat for the Bushmen. Should we not find game 
easily we might use so much fuel looking for it 
that we would be forced to make a detour to 
one of our emergency supply points in order to 
replenish tanks already emptying faster in the 
heat and sand than I had anticipated... . 

It occurred to me to divide my party into two. 
I thought I could send Ben on ahead with those 
whose need to get home was greatest. I myself 
would stay behind with the others and two of our 
four Land-Rovers to try and help the Bushmen. 
I took Ben aside and suggested this to him, but 
he would not hear of it. If we made camp at once, 
unloaded two of the vehicles so that they rode 
light over the sand, and turned back to where we 
had seen game last, the delay, he insisted, need 
not be great. Travelling in the tracks we had 
just cut in the desert, we could make perhaps 
three times the speed we had done in heavily 
loaded vehicles over virgin sand. He would not 
be surprised if we caught up with some game 
early the following day, were back in camp by 
evening with enough meat to see the Bushmen 
safely through the rainless tract, and on our way 
again early the next morning. He was all against 
dividing our party. bs 

I do not think we have ever made camp as 


fast or with so gay a spirit as we did then. Far 
from being upset by another delay, my com- 
panions seemed to welcome it as some precious 
kind of windfall. It was as if a law without ex- 
ceptions ordered these encounters with the Bush- 
man in the Kalahari. Whether alone or in com- 
pany, meeting him and giving him something 
no matter what or how little, even no more than 
a plug of tobacco, always made one feel fantas- 
tically happy. 

The camp as a result was well found by the 
time we left. Ben and Wyndham Vyan, whose 
skill with his gun had kept us all fed for months, 
travelled ahead in one Land-Rover. I followed 
in another with Dabé and the strongest of the 
young men among our new Bushman acquain- 
tances. The moment of madness had passed from 
the day by then, and the sun was still. In its long 
slanted light the smoke of our camp-fire stood 
high and blue in the golden air. Six other little 
columns of smoke surrounded it. Rising from the 
little shelters built by the Bushmen, they were 
more slender and sensitive than ours but as 
upright and blue. For me they made the picture 
complete. 

As Ben had predicted, we came across game 
quite early the next day and set about getting 
meat for the Bushmen as quickly as we could. 
The first buck we saw was a Duiker. It had 
bolted on the first alarm and was already run- 
ning full out when Wyndham spotted it. Norm- 
ally he might not have shot, because it made an 
exceptionally difficult target. Once on the run a 
Duiker never stops to look back. Invariably it 


goes fast over bush and grass, its head down, 
showing little more than its back above the cover, 
all with a motion rather like that of a frightened 
porpoise diving in and out of the swell of the 
sea. It is this movement which makes it so diffi- 
cult to shoot. Today the shot was even more 
difficult than usual, for by the time Vyan had 
halted his vehicle and had his gun up, the back 
of the Duiker was arching for the last time above 
a crest of the bush at the limit of our vision. Yet 
he brought it down with a deft instinctive shot, 
and the exclamation of wonder from the Bush- 
man at my side was good to hear. 

We went on for a while now without seeing 
more game or, what was far more discouraging, 
the spoor of any. When the noise of our vehicles 
finally woke a little Steenbuck from his sleep and 
he rose out of the bed he makes more neatly 
and snugly perhaps than any other quadruped 
in Africa, I felt I had to shoot. Yet I hated doing 
it. For me the Steenbuck has always been one of 
the loveliest and most lovable of African buck. 
It and the Klipspringer are part of my own child- 
hood world of magic, and this little Steenbuck 
was a superb example of his kind. He stood at 
the end of a bare patch of crimson sand about 
twenty yards away, beside the purple shade of 
the bush behind which he had made his bed, and 
there he eagerly fed the precise little flame of his 
vivid self to the rising conflagration of another 
desert day. He stood as still and fine as an 
Etruscan statuette of himself. His delicate. ears 
were pointed in my direction, his great purple 
eyes wide open, utterly without fear and shining 
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only with the wonder of seeing so strange a sight 
at this remote back door of life. 

Remembering the gaunt faces of the famished 
Bushmen, I shot quickly before he should get 
alarmed or the sight of his gentle being weaken 
me. I would not have thought it possible I could 
miss at so short a distance. Yet I did. My shot 
merely made the little buck shake his delicate 
head vigorously to rid his ears of the tingle of 
the shock of the explosion from my heavy gun. 
Otherwise he showed no trace of alarm. I took 
much more careful aim and shot a second time. 
Again I missed. Still the little buck was unafraid. 
He just turned his head slightly to sniff at the 
wind raised by the bullet when it passed close by 
his ears. So near was he to me that I saw his 
black patent-leather little nose pucker with the 
effort. I shot until the magazine of my gun was 
empty and still he stood there unhurt, observing 
my Land-Rover keenly as if trying to discover 
what the extraordinary commotion was about. 
I believe he would have stood there indefinitely, 
taking in the strangeness of the occasion, had I 
not entreated Vyan to shoot from his vehicle 
much farther away. Vyan succeeded merely in 
nicking slightly the saffron petal of one of the 
Steenbuck’s ears. Only then did the Steenbuck 
whisk swiftly about, a look of reproach in his 
eyes. The sun flashing briefly on the tips of his 
black polished toes, he vanished with a nimble 
bound in the scrub. 

I drove on very much aware that I had not 
lightened what promised just then to become the 
long task of getting enough food for the Bush- 
men and, now that the Steenbuck was safely gone, 
more put out than I cared to admit by such poor 
marksmanship. Yet I was even more disconcerted 
to find both Dabé and the new Bushman 
apparently highly delighted at the outcome of 
the affair. Had they been amused, I would not 
have been surprised. Indeed I expected my com- 
panions to pull my leg about the incident for 
days to come. Yet delight in someone so famished 


as our new companion so amazed me that I 
interrupted something he was saying, a wide 
smile on his fine-drawn face. 

“What on earth has he said to please you so?” 
I asked the grinning Dabé. 

‘Oh! He is just saying what we all know to be 
so,’ Dabé answered in the indulgent manner of 
someone instructing an ignorant child, which he 
and the other Bushmen at the Sip Wells had 
always adopted when discussing their own pri- 
vate world with me. ‘The Steenbuck is protected 
with great magic and very difficult to kill.’ 

‘What sort of magic?’ I asked, remembering 
my association of the buck with my childhood 
world of magic. ‘His own magic or the magic of 
other people?’ 

‘Oh! Just magic!’ Dabé said in a superior voice, 
leaving unsatisfied the curiosity which always 
nagged me more than ever when the curtain 
between the mind of the Bushman and our own 
lifted only to flop back just as I thought I was 
to be allowed to see behind it. Yet my imagina- 
tion had seized on the encounter more firmly 
than I knew. I know of few things more awesome 
than finding that all one’s most determined 
efforts to injure another living creature have been 
unaccountably frustrated. Throughout the long 
hot day, at all sorts of odd moments, my mind 
returned to the vision of that gentle little buck 
standing untroubled amid blast after blast from 
my gun. 

Luckily for the Bushmen, Ben and Vyan were 
better and more dedicated marksmen than I. 
Soon afterwards we ran into more game and 
within two hours they had killed another Duiker, 
two Springbuck rams and a lone old male 
ostrich. All that meat turned into biltong should 
last the Bushmen well into the country where the 
rains had broken. Stopping only to disembowel 
the game, we turned back and travelling in the 
same tracks for the third time found them so 
firm that we made our camp at the fall of 
night. 
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Paladins, Puppets and 
Painted Carts in Sicily 


‘by ROSLYN POIGNANT 


All photographs by Axel Poi; 


St George and the Giant in one of the traditional puppet plays which are so popular in Sicily 


WE came to Palermo on a scorching August day. 
Longing for a quiet place for a picnic lunch we 
drove away from the town towards the western 
side of the harbour in the hope of finding a sea 
breeze. Somewhere near the foot of Mount 
Pellegrino we were caught in a maze of streets 
which seemed to run near the harbour but never 
to turn onto it. It was siesta time. The heat 
shimmered on the deserted road and the hard 
light reflected from the white stone walls hurt our 
eyes. Turning yet another corner we suddenly 
came upon a large group of workmen gathered 
under the shade of a huge tree. Within their 
circle stood a stout man waving a wooden sword, 


the point of which had been dipped in red paint. 
The sweat poured down his face as he declaimed 
and cut the air with his weapon. 

‘E buono, eh,’ said the listeners, with a nod in 
his direction, as they made room for us. 

The storyteller kept the crowd spellbound 
while he held forth about ‘J Paladini’ and ‘I 
Saraceni’ until a nearby factory siren drowned 
his words. As the men straggled back to work 
he gratefully mopped his brow. 

This first storyteller we met recited tales of 
chivalry and romance which must have been sung 
by wandering minstrels and storytellers since the 
Middle Ages. Later we were to meet others at the 
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s who, with the aid of crude coloured 
id ‘modern’ stories. But with these 
had changed. The tales were still 
, betrayal, revenge and rescue. 

c chivalry in modern dress. 
= storyteller is becoming less 
ily but is to be found occasion- 
, parks and markets of big cities 
alermo. At least one is found 


to gather a faithful audience who know his 
stories almost as well as he does and will 
appreciate the nuances of his performance. 

In the cool of that first evening in Palermo we 
met the Paladins and Saracens again. Wandering 
among the back streets of the town we came 
across a tiny puppet theatre in the front room of 
a house. On the walls outside, rough posters 
promised a rich fare for the performance on the 
following night: damsels in distress, jousting 
knights and wild battles. 


Sician street storyttilers recount, to enthusiastic audiences, ancient tales of the struggles 
of Paladins and Saracens. This one uses as his only ‘prop’ a wooden sword dipped in red paint 


ry. 
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Later when we were on the other side of the 
island in the town of Acireale, which lies on the 
coast below Mount Etna, we went in search of 
the famous puppeteer, Signor Emanuele Macri. 
We had been told to enquire for him at the 
coffee-bar in the main square of the town. The 
usual small boy materialized and was sent 
skeltering off to find Macri. He soon reappeared 
and beckoned us to follow him down the dark 
and smelly streets until we reached an especially 
dismal corner where he stopped outside huge 
arches walled in with wood, from behind which 
came a muffled din. The child banged hard on 
the wood but the sound and fury of the perfor- 
mance within drowned his efforts. He gave up 
and we stood impatiently in the dark, aware of 
another world behind those walls. At last there 
was a lull. A little door—the stage door—opened 
above us and a cigarette glowed. A rapid ex- 
change with our guide followed and we were 
thrust stumbling up a narrow staircase to find 
ourselves suddenly standing in the cramped 
wings of a tiny stage, surrounded by exotically 
costumed puppets. Whichever way we turned 
our movement caused their shining armour to 
rattle and clang. 

Macri and his son Salvatore let the interval 
run on while they introduced us to the puppets 
with loving enthusiasm: the cross-eyed Orlando, 
a great favourite of the Sicilians, the stern Carlo 
Magno and Rodomonte the Moor, as well as 
many others. They had made all the marionettes 
themselves and the metalwork of the armour 
was particularly fine. 

We saw the rest of the performance from back- 
stage, standing waist-high in Christian knights 
and infidel warriors. The Maestro thundered and 
squeaked according to character; accenting the 
narration with drum rolls; holding bells ready to 
ring on cue; making a quick dash up the ladder 
to help with the tricky manipulation of the dolls; 
puffing cigarette smoke furiously down a tube to 
simulate dragon’s breath: one mad antic after 
another. The result was a masterpiece of timing, 
every effect as faultlessly synchronized as a well- 
made film sound-track. At the end of it all his 
voice was reduced to a raucous croak and we 
adjourned to the square for coffee. 

Macri listed the play cycles in their repertoire. 
They included Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso; Geru- 

-salemme Liberata in thirty episodes; I Reali di 
Francia; and the epic cycle I Paladini di Francia 
in 305 episodes. All were popular dramatizations 
of the books and epics of the same name or 


drawn from other 16th-century sources like La 
Cronaca di Turpino. I Paladini di Francia is a 
19th-century version of these old romances. All 
in their turn have their origin in the much earlier 
Chansons de Geste of the 12th century, inspired by 
the exploits both real and imaginary of Charle- 
magne and his Christian knights in their struggle 
against Islam. All the action in them is regulated 
by the code of chivalry. 

The struggle between Christianity and Islam 
played a great part in Sicily’s own history. 
Barbary pirates raided the Sicilian coast as late 
as the 18th century. Words like Moor, Turk, 
Infidel, Saracen have become disparaging epi- 
thets. In the late 11th century the Normans 
under King Roger came to Sicily and defeated 
the Arabs. For a brief century they maintained 
the independent kingdom of Sicily, and under 
their rule the great flowering of Norman-Arab- 
Byzantine culture took place. The cathedrals of 
Monreale and Cefalu and the smaller Cappella 
Palatina and the Matarana in Palermo with their 
golden mosaic interiors stand as reminders of 
this glorious past. Sicilians associate this golden 
age with the world of the mediaeval romances, 
and perhaps this accounts for some of their 
continued appeal. Throughout her turbulent 
history since then, codes of behaviour based on 
the concepts of chivalry and honour, glorified in 
these tales, have meant more to the Sicilians than 
the laws imposed by foreigners. Even the dis- 
torted code of honour of the Mafia would seem 
to stem from this same source. In a society which 
continues to be semi-feudal in structure and in 
which many of the peasants can neither read nor 
write, the storytellers and puppeteers, though 
fewer in numbers nowadays, are very important 
as entertainers and as transmitters of those 
traditions. 

Tourists do find their way to the puppet 
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(Below) The puppet theatre at Acireale in eastern Sicily which is 
run by a famous puppeteer, Signor Macri, and his son Salvatore. 
(Opposite, top) The puppets are manipulated by rods from a plat- 
form above the tiny stage of the theatre. Their heads are detachable 
(opposite, bottom) and the main characters have several bodies, 
so as to facilitate any changes of costume that are necessary 
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theatres, but the audiences are largely made up 
of Sicilian men, many of whom come night after 
night to follow the fortunes of their particular 
heroes—although they already know the out- 
come—and will hotly dispute any divergence 
from the accepted text. In an episode where the 
favourite, Orlando, dies, a member of the 
audience has on more than one occasion risen 
up and attacked his killer. Macri himself is so 
immersed in the world of knights and Moors that 
it was with the greatest difficulty he could bring 
himself to play an episode out of sequence for 
us to film. 

He has earned his title of Maestro by his 
faithfulness to the world of the puppets, for the 
style and vigour of his performance and the 
subtlety of variations which develop and enrich 
the characterizations, without tampering with 
the traditional interpretations. When he speaks 
with the voice of Charlemagne he is Charle- 
magne. His infidel snarl is equally convincing 
and tremendously entertaining. 

We wanted to film a fight. 

‘Buono,’ said Macri. ‘What sort of fight would 
you like?’ 

It seemed that a number of variations were 
possible. The death of one or both of the 


participants was essential. Butit could be preceded 
by loss of limbs, putting out of eyes, decapitation 
or the tearing off of armour. Always the blood 
flowed most realistically. 

The first performance we saw from the front 
of the house was of St George’s battle with the 
Dragon; as important a story in Sicilian folk 
lore as in English. St George was a sturdy fellow 
who first proved himself against several giants. 
Then he took up his position and called upon the 
Dragon to show itself. With a roar it reared for- 
ward, spitting fire, belching smoke and lashing 
the air with its tail. Yet, watching, we were not 
only delighted by the melodrama; we were held 
by it. St George and the Dragon pranced and 
battled round the stage. For a while the Dragon 
had the better of the fight and St George was 
forced to the ground, shielding his face from the 
Dragon’s breath. Urged up by cries of ‘San 
Giorgio!’ from the audience, he rallied and in his 
turn pressed the Dragon hard. Our hearts beat 
faster. Worrying the Dragon into retreat, St 
George found the vital spot with his sword and 
the taut and writhing monster collapsed, bellow- 
ing, to become a limp, slightly ridiculous, beast. 
The triumphant St George, his foot upon the 
Dragon’s neck, brought the house down. It was 
one of the most beautifully timed performances 
I have ever seen in any theatre. 

All the characters and incidents found on the 
stage of the puppet theatre are also favourite 
subjects in the pictures which cover every inch 
of the painted carts of Sicily. These carts are a 
very common sight all over the island, more so 
in the coastal districts and on the western side 
than in the mountainous interior. The donkeys 
which pull them have their own gay trappings. 
Small bells, tinsel and ribbons festoon their 
harnesses. The smallest hand-cart or meanest 
market stall usually has some similar embellish- 
ment. 

One evening as we were driving away from 
Partinico in one of the most poverty-stricken 
areas of Sicily, we passed a long slow straggling 
procession of nearly seventy beautiful carts, all 
making their way towards the town, loaded with 
fodder, brushwood and farm tools. The variety 
was enormous. Many were old and battered 
and no attempt had been made to protect the 
paintings from hard wear or to repaint them. 

The ownership of a painted cart is very much 
a matter of pride and prestige, for the decoration 
has no economic advantage. The average cost of 
a cart seems out of all proportion to what most 
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can afford to spend on a conveyance. But it is a 
very poor man indeed who is content with simple 
coloured panels. 

It is usually the owner who chooses the subjects 
of the paintings on the side panels of the cart. 
Next in popularity after illustrations of the 
Paladins are scenes from opera, especially 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Carmen and Aida. Some- 
times religious themes, like the Flight into Egypt 
or Moses amongst the Bullrushes, are used. We 
also saw everyday views of the market, the wine- 
shop, hunting or scenes celebrating the purchase 
of a new cart. A caption is usually lettered under 
each picture and the artist signs his work. 

Amongst the more unusual that we came 
across were a series of panels illustrating events 
during the Sino-Japanese war. We speculated on 
what strange chance perhaps took a Sicilian so 
far afield and inspired him to want a record of the 
events. Less unexpectedly we found another 
series of panels showing Mussolini’s Ethiopian 
campaign. But modern subjects of any sort are 
very rare indeed. 

Every piece of the cart is decorated. Stylized 
leaves and flowers or geometric designs pattern 
the spokes of the wheels and the shafts. Even the 
inside of the cart is usually covered by geometric 
designs in harsh primary colours, with a yellow 
sun or Trinacria, the three-legged sun-disc sym- 
bol of Sicily, as a centre-piece. Many of the carts 
are springless and formerly all of them were. The 
body of the cart rests directly on the shafts which 
are bolted to the axle. Along the back, under- 
neath the body, is the ‘key-board’, with slots cut 
into each side of it. The ends of the shafts rest in 
these slots and so are kept in alignment. Because 
of its essential function this key-board is usually 
carved as well as painted with the highlight of 
the story illustrated on the side panels of the 
body. 

Undoubtedly the most important carving is 
done on the axle-casing, which is the piece of 
wood enclosing the iron axle. Very often it is 
a carving of the Madonna or the Holy Family 
or St George. Because of its position it is seldom 
seen unless the cart is tipped up; it is not there, 
of course, just for ornament, but is expected 
to give protection to the axle. The casing is 
usually made of strong walnut wood found only 
along the coast and therefore more expensive 
than other woods. It is also cut so that the 
grain of the wood runs horizontally, to give it 
strength. The whittling away of the wood on 
either side of the carving, which is centrally 


All colour reproductions, except one, are from Kaodachromes 


Behind the scenes in'the puppet theatre at Acireale hang good and 
bad knights, damsels, enchantresses and Saracens, characters in 
the traditional plays beloved by Sicilians. Made, like their 
costumes and armour, by Signor Macri and his son, their painted 
heads are of wood or papier maché, their bodies stuffed with straw 


A fight between a Saracen and a Christian knight. Sicilians 
expect at least one duel at every performance, and a really satis- 
factory evening’s entertainment will end with the stage piled 
high with bodies after a large-scale battle. The puppets’ heads, 
arms and legs are movable, but their knees are stiff. This gives 
all their movements a characteristic and highly stylized rhythm 


Every performance at the puppet 
introduction of the characters i 
to be seen. The Emperor C 


Carts covered with intricate carving and painting are a common sight in the market at Palermo. 
The epics of the puppet theatre are popular motifs in the decoration, and so are scenes from 
opera. Here, the main theme is the opera Cavalleria Rusticana; and as one of the characters, 
Alfio. is a Sicilian carter, the artist has taken the opportunity to reproduce a cart on the 
tail-board, whose panels are not only painted but carved in relief. Paladins and other medi- 
aeval figures are carved on the spokes of the cartwheels, and even the hubs have their ornament 


of a display of the most beautifully painted carts, and 
lavishly decorated. But such embellishment is not reserved 
this street-trader 


(above), whose hand-cart has been lovingly decorated with scenes from his fayourite operas 


(Opposite) A festa is the occasion 


the horses drawing them are just as 
for vehicles of the grander sort; the same pride in ownership is shown by 
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Ektachrome 


The three-wheeled motor scooter is gaining popularity as a small 
commercial vehicle in the cities of Sicily; and they, too, are 
ornamented with as much intricacy as are the horse-drawn carts 


placed and usually projects above the line of 
the casing itself, entails wastage of the valuable 
wood. 

There is some controversy about the length of 
time carts have been used in Sicily. In the museum 
in Palermo there is a small toy cart which dates 
from the Greek colonization of Sicily. Perhaps 
the cart has a very long history indeed, but 
because it is made of wood no examples of great 
age seem to have survived. The late Signor 
Antonio Daneu of Palermo, a most knowledge- 
able authority on all Sicilian folk arts, had a 
wonderful collection of old pieces of cart dating 
back to the beginning of the last century. 

He believed that carts were not used in Sicily 
until shortly before 1800 simply because the 
roads were not good enough for them before 
that date. Even now the streets of many of the 
small inland towns are cobbled and are only 
really suitable for mules. On the other hand much 
of western Sicily is flat and it is quite possible 


that carts could have been a practicable means of 
transport there for a long time. Certainly this 
was the part of Sicily that seemed to us to have 
the strongest tradition of cart decoration. 

Some of the oldest axle-casing carvings in 
Signor Daneu’s collection were extremely deli- 
cate. A Madonna, dated 1810, has survived only 
slightly damaged. He showed how, as the century 
advanced, the motifs were carved more coarsely, 
until finally the figures were enclosed in a frame 
to protect them from breaking. 

On the eastern side of the island the style differs. 
The carving seldom projects above the axle- 
casing and is usually carved in relief on the actual 
surface available. A great deal of very intricate 
ironwork of a purely ornamental nature is 
usually found underneath the cart, as in a 
beautiful cart we found at Acireale, illustrating 
scenes from Cavalleria Rusticana. This cart, 
which was carved on every panel and on the 
wheel-spokes and every possible knob and 


The old favourites continue, like the St George and Dragon on the back of this motor tricycle 


In Sicily almost every object in common use calls for some form 
of decoration; this vegetable seller’s scales are embellished by 
a carving of men at work with a cart of the usual Sic 


an design 


The various forms of cheap transport based on the motor scooter will inevitably replace the 
cart sooner or later; even so, the tradition of decoration will certainly not die out in Sicily 


projection, took over a year to make and was 
used for special celebrations. 

Obviously the Sicilians get immense pleasure 
out of decorating the things they use. But the 
paintings have a greater significance and satisfy 
a deeper need than the desire for mere decora- 
tion. They belong to a folk tradition which 
exhibits an impressive continuity and a lively 
ability to survive. 

One day as we were filling up the car with 
petrol a small three-wheeled motor scooter 
pulled up beside us and we saw that in place of 
the usual goods tray it flaunted a splendid new 
wooden cart body, its panels gay with wild battles 
of Paladins and Saracens. The moment we showed. 
interest the young owner volunteered a detailed 
recitation. On the key-board, now without func- 
tion, and still hidden underneath the body of the 


cart, was a beautifully carved Rescue of Angelica. 
On the back panel of the body St George slew 
his Dragon, thus extending his protection to 
motor scooters! 

On another occasion in a small inland town 
we discovered that the Paladins at the puppet 
theatre could still hold their own against Holly- 
wood’s Helen of Troy at the local cinema. For 
the Sicilians feel these are ‘their stories’. 

None the less much of this popular culture 
with its roots deep in the past is already dis- 
appearing, and it is obvious that more of it must 
go as Sicily struggles to solve her problems of 
poverty and disease. Yet, so much has survived 
so lustily into this century that we may expect 
that the Sicilians will go on making rich and 
colourful uses of the unifying force of these folk 
arts. 
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With the ever-growing quest for somewhere new in the way of a 
holiday resort, the more accessible parts of the world are rapidly 
becoming overcrowded with tourists, and those who want a modicum 
of peace and quiet go further and further afield. In the Pacific, 
the Fiji Islands are the latest to realize their basic assets: a 
good climate, and miles of beautiful—and deserted—beaches 
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The west coast of the main Fijian Island, 
Viti Levu, is already being developed for 
the tourist trade. The little coves are 
sheltered by trees and protected from the 
heavy seas of the Pacific by coral reefs 


One of the chief hotels on the west 
coast of Viti Levu is the Korolevu 
Beach Hotel, which has its own air 
transport service to its own airstrip 
and a private beach ‘on its doorstep’. 
Visitors stay in self-contained huts 
built like Fijian bures. Only the new 
wing of the hotel is in Western style 
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The festivities at the opening of the new wing of the Korolevu Beach Hotel were in keeping with 
the island’s character. They included the ceremonial pouring of drinks and there were groups 
of Fijians in native dress, some of whom performed war dances which are part of a tradition that 
is not entirely dead, nor preserved solely for its tourist value, considerable though this is 


A Fish Story from the Antarctic 


by PROFESSOR FRANK DEBENHAM, 0O.B.E. 


By courtesy of the National Science Foundation, Washington 


IN the welter of news from the Antarctic there is 
one item that has attracted little notice though it 
has all the elements of mystery. Last November 
a party from the American base in McMurdo 
Sound under the leadership of Dr Charles 
Swithinbank, formerly of Oxford and of the 
Scott Polar Research Institute, Cambridge, and 
now of Michigan University, made a headline 
discovery. 

This discovery consisted of a number of corpses 
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of giant fish, together with other marine speci- 
mens, which they found on the surface of an ice- 
sheet over 100 feet thick and more than a mile 
from its seaward edge. The fish were up to six 
feet in length and well preserved, though some 
had lost their heads and had been pecked by 
skua gulls. 

Samples were sent back for dating by Carbon- 
14, an electro-chemical method which measures 
the deterioration of the carbon in the bones. 


(Opposite) Members of the research 
party from the University of Michi- 
gan, by the remains of three of the 
giant fishes they found at McMurdo 
Sound in 1960, similar to those that 
were discovered on the two Scott 
Expeditions of 1901—4 and 1910-12. 
The height of the large pinnacle 
above the general level of the ice 
probably represents the amount of 
thaw spread over a number of years. 
(Right) A sketch-map which shows 
how the McMurdo Ice-Sheet is 
formed by the floating end of the 
Koettlitz Glacier uniting with an off- 
shoot from the Ross Ice-Shelf. The 
lines of moraine show the direction 
of movement of the ice, which is 
checked by a shallow ridge between 
White and Black Islands. The best- 
preserved specimens of sponges are 
found between Mt Discovery and 
_ Black Island, so their origin may 
be the sea-bed south of that island. 
(Below) A bird’s-eye diagram of 
McMurdo Sound seen from the 
north, with the sea in the foreground 
and the McMurdo Ice-Sheet in the 
middle distance. The Scott and 
Shackleton huts, on the coast of 
Ross Island (on the left), are over- 
looked by the active volcano Erebus. 
The Ross Ice-Shelf in the distance 
extends south for over 300 miles 
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(Opposite, top) The northern edge of the Pinnacled Ice, seen from Captain Scott’s Discovery 
in 1902 when it was first found. Its height rises rapidly from the edge to about twenty feet. 
(Opposite, centre) A thaw stream bed in the Pinnacled Ice. The sheet of ice perched on the 
right shows the depth of the stream before it drained from beneath the ice which covered it. 
(Opposite, bottom) A thaw stream in the Pinnacled Ice. The icicles are caused by the melt- 
ing of the snow under the dark silt, which absorbs the sun’s heat. The air temperature never 
rises above freezing point, so the pillars of dirty ice are topped by sheets of clear snow. 
(Above) A sledge team of the 1910-12 Scott Expedition going through a thaw-worn tunnel in the 
Pinnacled Ice; they are (from the left) Petty Officer Evans, Charles Wright and Frank Debenham 


From these it is now known that the corpses are 
about 1000 years old. This is very reminiscent of 
the woolly mammoths, dug up in the past in 
Siberia, whole and fully fleshed, frozen for 
thousands of years in the muds of the Arctic 
coast. 

Interest quickens when we learn that no less 
than six of these large fish were found by the two 
Scott Expeditions over fifty years ago, five in 
1902-3, and one in 1911. Five of them were on 
top of the ice and headless, and quite recog- 
nizable though obviously a long time dead. 

The sixth was caught by accident in the spring 
of 1903, and was also headless through a strange 
coincidence. One of Scott’s seamen was waiting 
at a seal-hole when he saw the flash of a large 
silvery fish amongst the loose ice in the hole. He 
flung his harpoon and called for help in hauling 
out something very large and lively at the end of 
the line. When landed it proved to be a large seal. 
The seaman stuck to his story of a large fish, and 


after hunting about in the ice he produced it; but 
alas, it had no head, which it must have parted 
with, either to the seal or to the harpoon, at the 
instant of capture. The body was four feet long, 
weighed 40 lb without its head and furnished a 
fish supper for the whole ship’s company. 

So, for nearly sixty years these large fish have 
been known, but headless and therefore nameless; 
yet there is a small part of the story that hangs to 
them besides the discovery that they do not all 
lose their heads. 

On this same ice-sheet in McMurdo Sound 
there are to be found other strange things besides 
long-dead fish. These include deep-water shells, 
huge siliceous sponges a foot in height, and other 
sea-bottom material. In 1911 a Scott party found 
on top of the ice a patch of sea-bottom intact and 
perfectly preserved, as large as a dining-room 
carpet. It had a tiny cup-coral the size and shape 
of a liqueur glass, so delicate that its stem broke 
as it was being wrapped up. The patch was less 


A line from a fish-trap is heavily coated with crystals of frazil ice after twenty-four hours in 
the water. The crystals are swept along under the ice in late winter and catch on the line 
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Two members of Scott’s first Antarctic Expedition examining an ice dome near White Island. A 
deposit of clear Mirabilite (Glauber’s Salts) lies at the base of the wide cracks in the dome 


than six inches deep and resting on clear ice. How 
could it have got there, removed through 100 feet 
of ice to a site some fifteen feet above sea-level? 

To complicate these mysteries further, the 
Scott men had also found small deposits of pure 
Glauber’s Salts (sodium sulphate), also on clear 
ice on or near the same thick sheet of ice, and 
this could only have been derived from the sea. 

A brash young geologist on Scott’s last 
expedition in 1911 attempted to find an explana- 
tion for these queer occurrences, feeling that in 
some way the fish, the sponges and the Glauber’s 
Salts must all be related in origin. His idea was 
that all of them had been brought up from the 
sea-bottom after being frozen into the sheet. He 
even went so far as to present his theory to a 
learned geological society where he gained a 
kindly hearing but no real enthusiasm. So for 
half a century the theory, like this strange con- 
junction of objects, was in suspense and more or 
less forgotten—but slowly coming to the surface. 
Now Dr Swithinbank has brought it to life again. 
In true American fashion his discoveries have 
been on a grand scale, whole groups of dead fish 
instead of single ones, and the hunt is on once 
more, the hunt for an adequate explanation of 
the mystery. 


It was a great triumph to the American 
biologists who had at last added heads to the 
bodies, and very formidable heads too. It was no 
less a thrill to Professor Griffith Taylor, Sir 
Charles Wright and myself to hear of the dis- 
covery, since we were the trio who discovered the 
last of the headless fish in 1911. In fact, Sir 
Charles happened to be in the Antarctic again 
last year and he sent me a Christmas card bearing 
the words: ‘Some Fish! ! !’ 

The accompanying map shows the position of 
the McMurdo Ice-Sheet lying under the shadow 
of Mount Erebus and close to Captain Scott’s 
base of 1902-3, which is now the headquarters of 
the American Operation Deep Freeze. It shows 
also that the sheet is really a confluence or 
coalescence: of the Koettlitz Glacier, coming 
down from high mountains, with an offshoot of 
the Great Ross Ice-Shelf, which has found its way 
between two large volcanic islands. The combined 
sheet, some forty miles wide, moves slowly up 
the Sound, afloat. 

Now, on the Ross Ice-Shelf there is a yearly 
increment of a foot of snow, so that anything on 
it is quickly buried. In fact the grave of Captain 
Scott and his companions is already fifty feet 
below the surface, travelling about a mile a year 
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towards the front of the Shelf where it will break 
off in an iceberg a century hence. 

The McMurdo Ice-Sheet, on the other hand, 
behaves quite differently and any material on its 
surface remains uncovered because the summer’s 
thaw exceeds the winter’s snowfall. 

As may be seen in the photographs, the terrain 
explains why the fish and the sponges have 
remained unvisited for so long. The central belt of 
the moraine-strewn sheet, known as the Pinnacled 
Ice, when not referred to in much more lurid 
language, has rarely been traversed by sledgers 
unless there is no other way round. The scenery 
is fascinating but the going is execrable, bad for 
sledges and ruinous to the temper. It might be 
called relict ice, what is left after the summer’s 
thaw has melted away the ice wherever it is in 
contact with black gravel warmed by the sun. It 
has produced a sort of miniature scenery of 
mountains and valleys, of grottoes and tunnels, 
and, for a brief week each year, a network of rush- 
ing streams up to two feet deep, threading their 
way to the sea. It is best described by quoting 
from the diary of Dr Edward Wilson when he 
first crossed it: ‘All this old pinnacled ice was 
strewed with wind-blown sea-wrack as well as 
with stones and gravel, glacier-borne. We found 
from time to time shells, sponges and dead fish, 
even the longest Notothenia—four feet long— 
always without a head. Three of these fish we 
found, but not one had a head.’ 

The helicopter has changed all that and prob- 
ably the Americans take only half an hour to 
reach the spot whereas it took us five days. 

To show how widespread are the scattered 
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A diagram to show the probable origin of the Glauber’s 
Salts, spongesand fish found on the McMurdo Ice-Sheet 


remains of sponges, battered by centuries of 
blizzards, it is worth mentioning that anywhere 
in the pinnacled ice it is difficult to get ice for 
cooking which has not got myriads of tiny sharp 
needles of sponge spicules in it. These are not 
apparent until they appear as a mesh on the 
bottom of one’s pot of hoosh, or on one’s 
tongue. 

The centre of interest in this recent discovery 
has naturally been the fish rather than the sponges, 
both on account of their size and of the situation 
in which they are found. In point of fact, how- 
ever, the sea-bottom material is more important, 
as it could not by any means have removed itself, 
whereas the fish could conceivably have gone by 
some strange route. 

Any hypothesis put forward to account for 
these objects in unexpected places must account 
for all the facts, as is done in the best of detective 
stories, not only for a selected few of them. It is 
easy enough to suggest, as does our theory, that 
the ice-sheet freezes onto the bottom and the 
material finally reaches the top because of loss by 
thaw above and more freezing below. But what 
about those long thin spicules on the sponges and 
the still more delicate solitary coral? How are they 
to be preserved from harm while being frozen 
onto the base of a sheet weighing millions of tons 
and subject to hinge-movements of tides? 

The answer depends on the way in which sea- 
ice is formed. When the temperature of the sea 
sinks to about 28° F. the first result is the formation 
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of very thin plate-like crystals of fresh ice near 
the surface. This is known as frazil ice and, being 
slightly lighter than the water itself, it tends to 
float to the surface; there, if the weather is calm, 
it forms an elastic layer of plates, meshed together, 
the beginning of a sheet of sea-ice. If the water is 
disturbed by wind or currents the frazil drifts 
about in separate crystals though freezing onto 
solid objects. The under side of all sea-ice is 
therefore formed of soft masses of frazil crystals 
gradually consolidating to firm hard ice. Frazil 
usually forms near the surface but currents and 
eddies can take it down to greater depths. 

We can now go back to our sponges growing 
on an uneven sea-floor far under the ice, some of 
them a little seaward of where the sheet first 
becomes afloat and not far below the base of the 
sheet itself. In places where the gap is small, 
frazil plates may clog the passage and gradually 
enclose the delicate structures with a soft mesh 
which finally hardens. When next summer’s thaw 
lightens the sheet it will rise, taking with it the 
frozen patch, to begin its slow journey to the 
surface. 

The case of the Glauber’s Salts—or Mirabilite 


to give it its name as a mineral—is not so difficult. 
We know that when a strong brine, such as the 
water of the Great Salt Lake of Utah, reaches a 
temperature near 20° of frost its sodium sulphate 
is thrown down as crystals on the bottom. If then 
a hollow in the sea-floor under the ice is isolated 
by ice forming round its rim, further freezing will 
concentrate the brine, until it deposits the crystals 
which are finally frozen in. 

But when it comes to a reasonable explanation 
of how fish come to follow the same route as the 
salt and sponges to the surface we find ourselves 
at a loss. 

From the original discoveries of none but head- 
less fish, coupled with the harpooning incident, 
it was not irrational to suppose that for some 
strange reason seals ate the heads of fish and 
left the bodies to float up under the ice where they 
would be frozen in. It was even allowed that 
perhaps the seals had chased their prey up one 
of the short-lived thaw streams and made their 
kill there, except that these very large fish seem 
to be deep-water, bottom-feeding types. 

Now that these corpses turn out to be many 
centuries old, that theory seems to be ruled out. 
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By courtesy of the National Science Foundation, Washington 
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The severed fish heads found in 1960. They may have been moved for the sake of the photograph 


They could hardly have been on or near the 
surface for all that time, and we must fall back 
on the idea that, whether whole or beheaded, 
they accompanied the sponges and the salt up 
through the ice. 

The latest discovery seems to be of a whole 
school of the fish close together, and for that 
tragedy we can hardly blame the seals. We may 
perhaps venture the theory that the school for 
once had gone too far under the ice along some 
channel of the sea-bottom and found their way 
blocked by frazil ice when they turned back. 
There may be internal evidence yet to come as 
to how they died, but their grim sharp-toothed 
heads tell us very little, except that they would 
be worthy opponents for seals. 

It should be clear that the McMurdo Ice- 
Sheet is an ideal place for further enquiry into this 
curious process of sea-bottom coming up through 
the ice, but it is by no means the only one. Two 
hundred miles further north on the same coast 
similar patches of sponges, etc., were found on 
clear ice by Professor David and Sir Douglas 
Mawson on their way to the South Magnetic 
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Pole in 1909. All round the Antarctic and in a few 
places in the Arctic, land-ice reaches the sea and 
pushes out for long distances, afloat but still 
attached to the land. The same sequence should 
be going on under most of these floating sheets, 
but the evidence will only be exposed to view on 
the surface when the yearly loss by thaw exceeds 
the snowfall. 

The process on a smaller or at least a shallower 
scale is known in the Arctic though not fully 
realized. Occasionally off the Greenland coast 
one meets an old ice-floe with mud and other 
shore-like debris on its upper surface. This prob- 
ably started life on the Siberian coastal mud flats, 
where it picked up its load by freezing onto the 
bottom. During the years of its journey it would 
lose its original ice by the summer thaws but pick 
up an equivalent amount on its under side by the 
winter freeze, so the debris reaches the top in 
three or four years. 

There have been many curious ways of dis- 
covering new forms of life in the sea, but surely 
one of the strangest has been to find huge fish 
almost perfectly preserved yet 1000 years old. 


